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SERVIUS THE COMMENTATOR OF THE 

AENEID AND SOHE OF HIS 

PREDECESSORS 

In Two Parts — Part I 

We are apt to terminate our interest in Roman 
letters with the Antiquarian Suetonius or with 
Fronto and Gellius at the most. For Justinian, with 
us, has but a feeble place in a few law-schools. 

Still we must not forget that there were two dis- 
tinct periods of Renascence in the Imperial Era. 
One was the movement marked by the striking per- 
sonality of Hadrian — distinctly Philhellenic and on 
the Roman side running towards an overvaluation 
of the Archaic in Latin letters. Another renaissance 
was that of Julian, and after Julian, in the post- 
Constantine times. Symmachus, Macrobius, Servius, 
(Ausonius) represented it in the Latin part, Liban- 
ius and others in the Greek part of the Roman 
empire. In Julian there was not only a profound 
enthusiasm for classical literary culture, but also a 
serious effort to rehabilitate pagan polytheism sub- 
limated by the Neo-Platonism of Jamblichos, and 
made morally respectable by many features of 
asceticism borrowed from the practice of the Chris- 
tian world of his own time. The world, however, 
did not follow Julian either extensively or durably. 
Still there remained the body of culture and institu- 
tions, evolved, in the main, during the pre-Constan- 
tinian times. The comparative purity of the Latinity 
in the writings of Symmachus and Macrobius is by 
no means accidental : it is a result of earnest reading, 
of ransacking libraries, of returning to the imita- 
tion of the great classics of the past with a zeal and 
fervor that has almost a religious tinge. So it came 
about that at the time of Gratian, of Theodosius and 
St Ambrose of Milan, men who stood (as they 
believed) for the essential elements of greatness in 
the Roman past, fairly endeavored to immerse them- 
selves, also, in those antiquarian records (Varro) 
in which the details of the older cult was conveyed 
or preserved. Things for a considerable time moved 
side by side, Christian worship and the ancestral cult. 
The adherents of the latter were bv no means, even 
under Theodosius, excluded from the highest honors 
of state. "We cannot", says Symmachus, "be as 
great as were the worthies in Varro's Hebdomades, 
but we can at least compose elogia on our friends; 
those great men cannot be resurrected, but, at least 
we can try to write like them". So Symmachus (in 
375) compliments his father for Ciceronianism of 
style : "In our generation you excelled in coining 
the money of Latin expression on the Ciceronian 
stamp (incus)". Older manuscripts were preferred, 



older or better readings were noted, — the libri minus 
accurate scripti were adequately rated (Macr Sat 
15 5). But to return: in the same year, Symmachus 
writes to his father of a visit to Beneventum : 
"There I was received with very great attention and 
applause of the citizens and made much of with such 
an amount of distinction, that I was almost annoyed 
by their attentions. And while the city is very large, 
the aristocrats thereof individually seemed to me 
greater than the city, very fond of letters and enthu- 
siastic for (the ancient?) manners. A great part 
worships the gods". 

Macrobius in his literary and eruditional banquets 
of the festal of the winter solstice — (cf Plutarch, 
Athenaeus, Plato) — puts among the cultured repre- 
sentatives of classical learning and of the ancient 
religion both Symmachus and Servius, and as one 
of the interlocutors speaks of his estate near Tibur 
(Sat VTI 16 15) the immediate sphere of their being 
and place was Rome and its neighborhood. A mere 
glance at the citations in Macrobius shows us wide 
reading or a great interest in authority or authori- 
ties (the idonei auctores) : even more signifi- 
cant, however, is the spirit of reverence and 
enthusiasm for the worthies of both Greek and 
Roman antiquity. So Macrobius speaks of Soc- 
raticae maiestatis (II I 4), decreti Platonici auc- 
toritate (II 8 4), Platonica maiestas (VII 15 15), 
Lucilius, acer et violentus poeta (III 16 17), vir 
alias doctissimus Cornutus (V 19 2) Asclepiades, 
vir inter Graecos adprime doctus et diligens (V 20 
5), Eratosthenes, vir longe doctissimus (V 21 10), 
Didymus, grammaticorum omnium . . . instruc- 
tissimus (V 22 10), nemo . . . viles putet veteres 
poetas (VI 3 9), Nigidius omnium bonarum artium 
disciplinis egregius (VI 8 8), Aelius Gallus vir doc- 
tissimus (VI 8 16), Lucilius, vir adprime linguae 
Latinae sciens (VI 9 n), Isocrates, qui verba sub 
numeros ire coegit (VTI 1 4), Eupolis (VII 5 8), 
divinus ille vates (Homer) (VII 10 2), Eratosthenes, 
longe doctissimus (V 21 10) etc etc. Macrobius is 
no mere excerptor: he holds his classicism like a 
religion — a body of many great or greater names or 
utterances which body enshrines the cult to which 
he himself is still devoted. An admiring but anxious 
spirit, which suggests the rising force of Christianity. 
The present tense in many references of Macrobius 
to the ancient ritual of the Roman cult puzzled me 
for some time : I thought it might be mere transcrip- 
tion from Varro and others. But Symmachus in 
spite of his adherence to the pagan cult was prae- 
fectus urbi in 384, and consul in 391. He hesitated 
not to challenge the opposition of Ambrose of Milan 
in urging the emperor to restore the ancient cult and 
the altar of Victoria, a movement (as Seeck com- 
putes) of 384 in a 'relatio' to Theodosius : "We seek 
to restore the status of the cult-usages which long 
was advantageous to the state — the caerimoniae 
patrum". In this time and as a part of this move- 
ment the commentary of Servius was written. 
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II- 
The personality of Servius will be a mere ghost, 
will be a negligible quantity to those who see in him 
a mere transcriber, excerptor, or extractor. But he 
is more : even before he published his commentarius, 
he stood high among the adherents of the ancient 
cult and culture. He is honored by membership in 
the Symposium of Macrobius, jointly with the most 
eminent and prominent champion of the old, Sym- 
machus. I cannot agree with Thilo (p LXXIV) in 
having Macrobius construct his work after Servius. 
To me it is incomprehensible to have a member of 
the same cult put forward exegetical material — in 
spots — substantially identical, incomprehensible to 
see him solve problems which hardly could be con- 
sidered as problems after the ponderous commentarii 
of Servius had appeared. I am constrained to 
believe that they worked independently and — sub- 
stantially — upon the same stuff, stuff with which the 
professional grammaticus, Servius, was more famil- 
iar than the Renaissance enthusiast Macrobius, whose 
ecstasy at his 'discoveries', to his vision and con- 
sciousness, is, psychologically speaking, quite natural 
and intelligible, whereas Servius, who was more 
thoroughly versed in the commentators from Ver- 
rius Flaccus onward, is much more composed about 
it all, though he shows the scholar's characteristic 
itch to pick flaws in the worth of his nearest fellow 
grammaticus, Donatus. 

Servius, in the circles of Symmachus and their 
fellow-believers, was famous for his learning while 
still young, and yet this was coupled with much re- 
serve and modesty. There he was rated as by far 
the greatest teacher of letters. On Vergilian pro- 
blems he is the authority of last appeal (Macr 141, 
24 20 ; II 8 12 ; VI 7 2) ; he is the 'greatest of teach- 
ers' (VI 7 4). He represents and inculcates veterum 
lectio and vetus lectio : there is no higher work than 
to resuscitate not only the classics of the Ciceronian 
and Augustan eras, but to go back much further : 
Bene, inquit Servius, (Macr VI 9 9) haec tibi qua- 
estio nata est ex incuria veteris lectionis, nam quia 
saeculum nostrum ab Ennio et omni bibiotheca vet- 
ere descivit, multa ignoramus quae non laterent, si 
veterum lectio nobis esset familiaris. 

Everyone who has dealt much with commentators 
will readily comprehend the difficulty of discriminat- 
ing between the personality of the writer and be- 
tween his stuff and matter. But with the side-lights 
gleaming from the pages of Symmachus and Mac- 
robius this task is rendered somewhat more easy in 
the case of Servius. The essence and greatness of 
ancient Rome, intertwined- with the maintenance or 
rehabilitation of the cults of the Roman calendar, 
these things, too, Servius had at heart The influ- 
ence of Jamblichos perhaps may be perceived when 
(Aen VI 645) he speaks reverently of Orpheus, the 
founder of the Orphic mysteries, the deviser of a 
harmony which really was the music of the spheres. 
He holds that the gods are essentially bisexual (II 
632, VI 64). His derivation of religion is from fear: 
religione quae nascitur per timorem (VII 60) ; he 
refers to the planetary spheres, of which that of our 
earth is the lowest. There is also the higher wisdom 
of the philosophers who held that the souls of men 
who had lived aright, were to return to the upper 
spheres, i e to their origin, but that the souls of the 
wicked must dwell longer in these material bodies 
by sequential changes and always remain apud 



inferos, i e in the terrestrial abode. For so great is 
the universal syncretism of pagan lore and 'science' 
dominant in this last renaissance' that the 'physici' 
are often cited and even Lucretius is invoked as an 
authority (VI 127, X 819) ; Musaeus was a 'theo- 
logus' after Orpheus (VI 667). 

As a general thing the readers of this paper will 
please observe that Servius had a choice of many 
interpretations (as had Porphyrio on Horace) : e g 
on the di communes (XII 118) : the first of the two 
meanings is more direct and more in agreement with 
the matter in hand. It was, for the old believers, the 
age of theokrasia, to Macrobius eg (I 7 17 foil), 
while Juno is=aer, Apollo is the Sun, Bachus in the 
profounder meaning is=r Apollo; also that Mars is 
Sol, and Mercury may be put into the same equation : 
that the Sun is the Intelligence of the Universe : that 
it is the practical origin and creator of things: that 
Aesculapius is the element of wholesomeness from 
the essence of the Sun : Sarapis is Sun, Adonis is 
Sun. 

To proceed: The aim was to endow Vergil with 
universal science and cyclopedic authority in a man- 
ner long established for Homer. We might entici- 
pate a priori that much of this lore was found in the 
earlier commentators of Vergil. I mean when we 
hold fast to the data in the domestic policy of Augus- 
tus and particularly his earnest labors in the task 
of giving renewed honor and dignity to the ances- 
tral cult of Rome. Whoever is familiar with the 
much cited Monumentum Ancyranum will at once 
turn to these words (cap 8 ed Mommsen 1883) : 
"complura exempla maiorum exolescentia iam ex 
nostro usu reduxi et ipse multarum rerum exempla 
imitanda posteris tradidi". To this add the building 
and rebuilding of temples: among the greater sanc- 
tuaries that of Apollo, with the great library of 
Greek and Latin books, on the Palatine, where 
Hyginus was first librarian, the temples of the 
Lares and of the Dei Penates. Besides "duo et 
octoginta templa deum in urbe consul sextum refeci, 
nullo praetermisso quod eo tempore refici debebat". 
III. 
Work like that of Servius had been going on for 
a long time. Roughly, let us say, for four hundred 
years. Vergil died at Brundusium on his return 
from Greece in 19 B C. And though Varius and 
Tucca edited the national epic as an opus imper- 
fectum, the work in its earlier stages had by no 
means remained in obscurity. Donatus cites Proper- 
tius II 34 61 66 : in 26 B C when every grammaticus 
and every man of letters was aware that the work 
would have to submit to be measured against Homer: 
"qui nunc Aeneae Troiani suscitat arma, Iactaque 
Laviniis moenia litoribus. Cedite Romani scriptores, 
cedite Graii : Nescio quid maius nascitur Iliade". 
Chronographers date these verses 26 B C (death of 
Gallus) ; Augustus, then absent on his Cantabrian 
campaign, had begged in vain for a mere outline of 
the poem or for the tiniest unit of composition. 
Three years later Vergil himself, whose elocution 
was masterful, read Book VI in the imperial circle: 
of the grief and bounty of Octavia I will forbear; 
few data from Donatus are more familiar to the 
modern grammaticus. Much less widely known is 
the letter from Vergil to Augustus preserved in 
Macrobius (I 2 21) which I subjoin. It clearly ante- 
dates the reading of 23 and may belong to 26, as does 
the notice in Propertius. "De Aenea quidem meo, si 
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mehercule iam dignum auribus haberem tuis, liben- 
ter mitterem, sed tanta incohata res est, ut paene 
vitio mentis tantum opus ingressus mihi videar, cum 
praesertim ut scis alia .quoque studia ad id opus 
multoque potiora impertiar". What were these other 
studies? Howso were they potiora? 

Immediately after the death of Vergil we may 
assume the Aeneid became a schoolbook, especially 
the last seven books which dealt with the incunabula 
of the greatness of Rome. The bustling industry of 
Verrius Flaccus, teacher of Augustus's grandsons, 
grammaticus, antiquarian, is well known. Even in 
the condensation of Festus it is quite impressive with 
what labor and fulness were treated all those articles 
in his Cyclopedia which dealt with Roman anti- 
quities. Servius several times refers to his com- 
mentaries. Nettleship, who gave the distinction of 
critical erudition to Conington's Vergil, has enumer- 
ated the predecessors of Servius. My own data are 
due neither to him nor to the Index of Thilo which 
has not yet appeared. C Iulius Hyginus antiquarian 
and grammaticus was a freedman of Augustus; ap- 
pointed librarian of the Palatine library in 28; nine 
years before the MS of the Aeneid was published by 
Vergil's literary executors. May we not assume 
that the 12 volumina were placed in that collection? 
That Augustus facilitated the multiplication of a 
work national indeed, but also a glorification of the 
gens Iulia, is quite obvious. Hyginus probably super- 
intended the work of copyists in a manner. His 
work on the cities of Italy is frequently mentioned 
in Servius, as well as his de Familiis Troianis, pos- 
sibly a traversal of Varro's book on the same sub- 
ject. Whatever aided towards magnifying the epic 
was welcome to the generous and shrewd prince. 
As time went on, originality and novelty of erudition 
came to be more and more difficult 

Cornutus (age of Nero), tutor and philosophical 
confessor of the youthful preacher of Stoic right- 
eousness, Persius, may be next cited. Servius quotes 
some of his exegetical notes, e g IX 675 porta com- 
missa=clausa, not credita, mainly, it would seem, 
because Servius takes especial pains to mark his dis- 
sent, wherever that may be effectively done, from his 
nearest predecessor, Donatus. The little specimen 
shows how ambiguities in the most widely read and 
expounded schoolbook of Rome were preserved or 
left undecided for more than three hundred years, 
as here, from Nero to Theodosius. Macrobius, I 
may add, (V 19 2) while speaking of Cornutus with 
respect, cites his censure of Vergil (IV 698) with a 
literal citation of the words of Cornutus. 

Asper is next in Nettleship's list. I cordially agree 
with Nettleship that there is probably more of 
Asperian lore in our Servius than merely in those 
citations only where Asper is named. The proof 
could be overwhelmingly made, if that were neces- 
sary, in the case of Varro and Varronian matter in 
Servius. 

In VIII 383 Asper read filia Neri, not Nerei, de- 
fending the form somewhat elaborately : both Nettle- 
ship and Ribbeck ignored these arguments, however. 
The utterance clearly was monosyllabic (or was it 
not?) the orthography being in question. Are we 
able to deny or traverse the following statement of 
Asper: omnia enim quae in -eus exeunt hodie, apud 
maiores in -es exibeant? Would anyone dare to say 
that Asper builded such a statement out of fancy? 

E H SIHLER 
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